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EAELY-CHEISTIAN AND MEDIEVAL MONUMENTS 

IN ITALY. 



I. 

AN EARLY ROCK-CUT CHURCH AT SUTRL 

[Plate X.] 

The churches that remain from the first two or three centuries after 
the official conversion of Constantine are usually so changed in every- 
thing not aflFecting their construction that their architectural form and 
their wall-decoration are almost all that can be determined from ocu- 
lar evidence. In descriptions of the internal arrangement of the early 
churches it is customary to use San Clemente of Rome as the standard 
example, and this by virtue of the convenient theory that the present 
church, which we know to have been built during the last years of 
the eleventh century, was an exact reproduction, even in its details, of 
the earlier basilicas. So, ciborium and altar, choir-screens and am- 
bones and raised steps have usually been accepted as features of 
Constantinian basilicas and their successors ; whereas, in fact, they 
differ very considerably from the genuine early examples that still re- 
main, especially at Ravenna and Parenzo. 

But it is especially in two particulars that early churches most suf- 
fered from mediaeval handling, in both cases for liturgic reasons : 
first, by the raising of the choir-level for the construction of a crypt ; 
second, by the destruction of the outward signs of the divisions in 
the congregation which had then long ceased to exist. The necessity 
for the separation of the men from the women, and of the church 
members in full standing from the various classes of catechumens and 
penitents, led to the adoption, in the earliest churches, of certain char- 
acteristic features. Such were the atrium and porch in front of the 
church, and the low parapet dividing the side-aisles from the nave. 
The atrium and parapet were disused after the seventh and eighth 
centuries : few indeed are the remnants of these low division-walls 
built up between the columns of the nave ; for, in most cases, even 
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their foundations were torn up to make way for mediaeval pavements, 
or in the course of later reconstructions ; and I have not been able to 
find in any work on architecture a treatment of this detail : in fact, it 
cannot be ascertained how general their use may have been. These 
division-walte still remain in the church of San Pietro at Toscanella 
(vii cent.), and a very interesting and early example of their use was 
in the basilica of SanValentino near Rome, whose ruins were excavated 
less than two years ago.^ Another instance is the basilica at Parenzo. 
It is certainly an unexpected and deep pleasure to a student to find 
an untouched building of the early-Christian period which is not only 
a link between the. oratories of the catacombs and the basilicas above 
ground, but shows certain unique architectural forms, and preserves 
the primitive division of nave and aisles, and the benches for the con- 
gregation. Such I believe to be the rock-cut church below the old 
town of Sutri, about forty miles to the north of Rome, unchanged 
since it was excavated at some unknown time in the fourth or fifth 
century. Though known to some archaeologists by report or cursory 
examination, no full descriptions or illustrations have, to my knowl- 
edge, been published. The average current information may be gath- 
ered from the words in which Dennis speaks of his visit to it, in his 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (p. 69) : On descending from the 
Porta Romana I entered a glen, bounded by steep cliffs of red and grey 
tufo, hollowed into caves. To the right rose a most picturesque height, 
crowned with a thick grove of ilex. Over a doorway in the cliff was 
this inscription . . . (I) entered and found myself first in an Etruscan 
sepulchre, and then in a Christian church — a little church in the heart 
of the rock, with three aisles, separated by square pillars left in the tufo 
in which the temple was excavated, and lighted by windows, also cut in 
the rock which forms one of the walls. It is believed by the Sutrini to 
have been formed by the early Christians, at a time when their worship 
was proscribed within the -town. He was told that a door from an ad- 
joining cave, which served as a sacristy, led to catacombs, supposed to 
communicate with those of Rome, Nepi and Ostia. There are many 
wild legends connected with these mysterious subterranean passages ; the 
truth is that, though their extent has been greatly exaggerated, they are 
very intricate, and it is not difficult to lose oneself therein. On this ac- 
count the Sutrini have blocked up the door leading to their subterranean 

^ Bull, d, Comm. arch, comunale di Bomaj December, 1888. The article is by Pro- 
fessor O. Mabucchi. C/, Journal, v, pp. 118-19. 
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wonders. . . The vestibule itself had originally been an Etruscan tomby 
and the church in all probability another, enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions. It is called La Madonna del Parto, Lenoir, in his Archi- 
tecture Monastique (i, p. 88, and fig. 58) gives a ground-plan, adding 
only these words : On voit a Sutri un oratoire d tf-ois nefs, en- 
ti^rement creus^ dans le roc? The only other illustrations seem to 
be two miniature woodcuts in Hubsch^s great work Les MonumenU 

de VArt Chretien, etc. They represent a 
section and a very incorrect ground-plan. 
His commentary is also extremely brief. 
Apparently, he places the church among 
pre-Constantinian monuments. He says 
(p. 2) : Dans la campagne romaine, non 
loin de Sutri, on voit une ancienne ^glise 
assez grande, tailUe dans le roc, et dont le 
dessin, que nous sachions, n'a pas M public 
encore, Les figures 10 et 11 (pi, Vl) en 
donnent leplan et la coupe, Elle est surtout 
int6ressante par sa forme oblongue et par 
Fordonnance de deux rangs de piliers qui 
la partagent en trois nefs. La niche du 
maitre-autel se trouve au fond. Entre les 
piliers il y a un mur d'appui, qui s^pare 
le public de la nef principale de celui des 
Gollat^raux, Apparemment ces derniers 
^taient rSservSs aux femmes; le vestibule 
PMait aux catechumhies, selon la discipline 
de la primitive Sglise. 

There are many proofs of the early 
establishment of Christianity at Sutri and 
of the importance of its bishops.^ Traces 
of its catacombs are said to remain at various points in its ledges of 
tufa rock, so well suited to the purpose of the Christian fossores. 
One of the entrances to them is on the site of the early church of 
S. Giovenale, at present destroyed. My visit, made during the past 
summer (June, 1889), was too short to allow of an examination of 
the many subterranean passages, the great part of which are now 

^It is simply referred to in Kraus, Real-Encyd. d. ChrisU, Aliert, s. v. Basilika. 
^ Nispi-Landi, La Sloria di Sutri, pasdm. 




Fig. 33. — Ground-plan of rock- 
cut church at Sutri. 
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blocked up. It is evident that the Etruscan tombs which honey- 
combed the rocks on all sides were turned to some use by the Chris- 
tians in the formation of their cemeteries, and that presumably in 
connection with the principal catacomb they excavated the church 
now to be described. Whether it was used as a place of worship 
during the period of persecution, or was a posterior addition, like the 
oratories erected over the entrances to the Roman catacombs after the 
conversion of Constantine, will be discussed later. 

The church is so excavated that its length is parallel with the face 




Fig. 34. — Rock-cut church at Sutri. Part of Nave and right-aisle^ seen through arch 

on opposite side, 

of the rock and that light may be admitted by windows in the left 
aisle. It is not exactly orientated, running from s. w. to :n^. e. Three 
steps lead through a door into a square chamber measuring 4.60 met. 
along the face of the rock, and 4.61 met. across the front of the church. 
In the right-hand corner is a passage, now walled up, which bent 
gently outward toward the face of the rock, and led into a small 
sepulchral chamber of irregular shape, shown on Lenoir's ground- 
plan. On two sides of this square chamber are cut benches vary- 
ing in width from 55 to 68 centim : they are hollowed out by trenches 
down to the floor-level, evidently for purposes of burial, after the 
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Etruscan custom.^ Both the door leading from the exterior and 
that communicating with the church are of square outline. This hall 
was evidently used as the combined porch and atrium of the church. 
The church itself is of larger dimensions than would be expected in 
a rock-cut edifice^ measuring about sixty-five feet in length, or 21.20 
met., by 6.70 met. in greatest width. It consists of three aisles sup- 
ported by twenty square piers about 30 cent, thick — ten on either 
side. The ground-plan is basilical, but the church is divided into two 
nearly equal parts ; the lower, 11.75 met. in length, forming the body 
of the church ; the upper and shorter (9.45 met.) performing the same 
service as the transept in some basilicas, being somewhat wider, loftier, 
and with its supports at a greater distance. The general effect is quite 
solenm, from the even, dark tone of the stone, and the dim light that 




Fig. 35. — Rock-cut church at Sutri : Section of nave and side-aisles. 

creeps through the five small windows that pierce the rock in the left- 
hand aisle. The size is also magnified by the gradual and continuous 
rise of the floor-level from the door to the apse, and also, perhaps, by 
the curving form of the ceiling of the central nave, which resembles 
a quarter-barrel vault. A view of the interior is given in PL. x. The 
outline of the ground-plan is extremely irregular, being a succession 
of curves that show the hand of inexperienced stone-cutters : the vert- 
ical outlines also are far from being straight. As the stone is a soft 
tufa and no priming is used throughout, there is no opportunity what- 
ever for decorative or architectural details. The piers are connected 



* The measurements of the chamber are as follows : 4.60 met. across n. w. entrance 
and s. E. wall ; 4.61 met. across s. w. entrance into church ; 4.65 across opposite wall ; 
height of door leading out, c. 2.90 met; width of same, 1.75; height of hall, 3.17 
met ; height of door into church, 1.84 met ; width of same, 1.24. 
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by what is, strictly, neither an architrave or entablature nor an arch. 
It might be termed a curved entablature,^ This form and the low curve 
of the central vault are easily explicable on practical grounds. While 
the side-aisles could have a simple flat ceiling, without incommoding 
the congregation, the example of the churches above ground was fol- 
lowed to a certain extent in giving greater height to the central nave. 
This could be more easily accomplished by cutting it away in this 
curved shape than in straight angles ; a high, flat ceiling would, besides, 
have been useless for the purpose that caused its adoption in the 
basilicas, that is, for the introduction of windows above the side-aisles. 
This low vault, then, starts not exactly on a line with the piers, but 
leaves a flat projection equivalent to the bench below, thus producing 
an effect of correspondence and at the same time forming a ledge that 
serves as a continuous plinth for the piers themselves, which have 
otherwise no capitals or bases. The curved entablature can be ex- 
plained from similar motives. There was no room for a regular arch, 
and it was necessary to have piers of such a height as to allow the 
congregation in the side-aisles a clear view of the service. The recog- 
nized weakness of the straight entablature was counteracted by a 
slight curve which became more accentuated nearer the piers, so as to 
strengthen them. But it seems as if there might be another explana- 
tion of this peculiar nondescript which I have termed the curved 
entablature, so I shall permit myself a short digression upon two 
churches above ground whose interiors present a striking analogy in 
this respect. 

At Narni, in the Roman province, not many miles from Sutri, are 
two churches dating from the early Middle Ages, if not from an ear- 
lier date — the Cathedral and S. Maria in Pensole. Neither of these 
monuments has been adequately illustrated, though both deserve it, if 
not for the beauty at least for the unique quality of their architecture. 
In both, the columns are joined by a curved entablature* of the exact 
form of that in the church at Sutri. Here, there was no material 
obstacle to overcome, and the peculiar and thoroughly ugly form was 
adopted wilfully by the architect. Fortunately, these are, to my knowl- 
edge, the only instances of such an aesthetic aberration. 

The following explanation of this peculiar shape in the churches of 
Narni has occurred to me. In the basilicas where the straight entab- 

^ I do not use the terms " section of an arch " ** arches of small curvature," because 
the form at Sutri is not suflSciently regular to be so designated. 
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lature was used, it was customary to build into the brick wall imme- 
diately above it a series of very low arches which terminated above 
each column. These received a great part of the thrust of the high 
wall above, taking it away from the entablature, which would other- 
wise have been in danger of breaking, and transferring it to the 
columns, performing, in an inferior way, the use of the disengaged 
arch. But these false or masked arcades were always covered by fres- 
cos, mosaics, or stucco, except when used on exterior constructions, like 
porches {e, g,^ SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio, Rome). The outline of these 
low arches corresponds exactly to that of those in the churches of 
Narni. Let it be supposed that in a small provincial town like this, 
at an early date in the development of Christian architecture, it being 
difficult to procure marble entablatures, an architect accustomed to them 





Fig. 36. — A, Example of freed low arch (Narni) : 
B. Example of masked arch. 

might naturally think of using low arches of the same shape, no longer 
masked but disengaged. This may also explain the origin of the 
curved entablature at Sutri. It would be of the first importance, for 
a solution of the problem, to ascertain the age of the churches at Narni ; 
to know, at least, whether they date from the period between c. 400 
and 800 or c. 1000 to 1200 : both have an early origin. In the crypt 
of S. Maria in Pensole some fragments of Christian inscriptions of 
the fifth and sixth centuries have been found.^ An even earlier origin 
can be claimed for the Cathedral, whose chapel of S. Cassius, the 
patron saint of the city, is connected directly with an early Christian 
hypogeum, and contains several sarcophagi and inscriptions of the 



* See Eroli (Marchese Giovanni) in his memoir on the church. 
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fourth and fifth centuries/ The columns and capitals do not offer very 
certain evidence. They are not classic, but rude imitations : the col- 
umns are not monoliths, but are built up usually of three blocks, the 
capitals being pseudo-Corinthian and Composite, but without any ad- 
mixture of Lombard elements. There seem strong grounds for 
assigning these constructions to about the sixth century. On the other 
hand, the porch of S. Maria in Pensole has low arches of exactly the 
same outline as in the interior, and in the porch is an inscription of 
the year 1175. As long as we remain so uncertain as we now are of 
the exact differences between the barbarous decadence in buildings of 
the sixth and seventh centuries and the rude pre-revival of the elev- 
enth, such questions are difficult to answer. The striking analogy to 
the rock-church of Sutri strongly corroborates the earlier date. 

Returning now to the church at Sutri, I will recur to the use of the 
benches cut in the outer walls of the side-aisles and left in the tufa on 
either side of the middle-aisle or built up of separate blocks of the 
material left from the excavation of the church. Similar benches are 
found in the chapels and meeting-rooms of the catacombs, also cut out 
of the rock, around the sides of the hall. Such are those in the cata- 
comb of S. Agnese^ in Rome. In this case, they are combined in a 
unique way, in a three-aisled building, with the supports of the main- 
aisle and its low division- wall. The early chapels in the catacombs 
appear to have provided for a more complete separation of the sexes 
by the use of the double hall, and in the churches above ground sep- 
arate entrances were provided. In our church there was a single 
entrance, and, as the congregation filed through, the men turned 
abruptly to one side, and the women to the other, passing by one step 
to the slightly higher level of the side-aisles through square-topped 
door-shaped openings, 70 to 90 cent, wide, narrower than the arcades 
that form the nave proper.^ Corresponding openings are cut on each 
side in the benches and partition- walls between the seventh and eighth 
piers at the end of the narrow part of the church, at the point where 
the section reserved for the congregation probably ended and that for 

^ E. g.y Sarcophagus of S. Juvenalis, first bishop of Narni ; inscription of Bishop 
Pancratius : Hie reguieseit Paneratius episcopus | fil. Pancratii episcopi \ frater Herculi 
episcopi I depositus II \ N Octoh. cons. Albini Junioris. 

^ Martigny, Diciionnaire des Antiquites Ohretiennes, s. v., Catechumenat. 

® HuBSCH suggested that both side-aisles were given to the women, and the nave 
to the men. This is contrary to the Apostolic Constitutions and to known custom. 
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the clergy began. The four large piers in the choir are joined not by 
a curved but by a perfectly straight entablature. They are cut at very 
irregular intervals, the distances across the nave between the first pair 
being 2.73 met., and between the second pair 3.17 met. 

At various points masonry was employed. This was evidently done, 
in most cases, at the time of the excavation of the church, in order to 
correct mistakes or irregularities : at other points the artificial addi- 
tions may be attributed to restorations. This is especially the case 
with the benches between the aisles, and also with the piers, and is 
more prevalent in the centre than near the entrance. The large mod- 
ern altar that fills the end of the apse made it impossible to ascertain 
whether it had a semicircular ending, though this can hardly be 
doubted.^^ The five small windows are square-headed and of irregular 
sizes, and are pierced at different angles. In the left-hand aisle, near 
the apse, there opens a door leading into an irregular rock-cut chamber, 
in shape a rough hexagon, which serves as a sacristy. It is rudely 
hewn and without any architectural or decorative features. 

A great part of the church was decorated at different times with 
frescos, though none were executed at a very early date. The earliest 
may be attributed to the twelfth, the latest to the fifteenth century. 
One of the most interesting and peculiar, as well as the earliest, is that 
placed in the centre of the vault of the nave, at the opening of the 
choir. It represents the archangel Michael holding the globe and 
sceptre. Its position has helped to preserve it, and especially to leave 
intact the face, which is formed in relief of painted stucco, while the 
rest is simply painted on the flat surface. Several of the other frescos 
are worthy of study. 

The date of the church must be discussed. It preserves certain 
elements of the catacomb chapels, and this is probably the reason why 
Hiibsch places it before Constantine ; but this early date seems to be 
contradicted by the many greater analogies it presents to the churches 
above ground. There is no example of a three-aisled catacomb chapel. 
There are many instances of the construction of chapels and churches 
in connection with catacombs and cemeteries, immediately after the 
time of Constantine, during the second half of the fourth century, of 
which a list is given in Kraus, Real- JEney clop, der Christliehen-AUer- 
thilmer, s, v,, Bmilika, Careful investigation may show, to a certainty, 

^^HiJBSCH gives a short square apse; Lenoir's plan, which is far more correct, 
gives a semicircular one. 
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that the rock-church of Sutri belongs to this class of buildings, being, 
however, placed, not above the stairway leading to the catacombs, as 
in Rome, but at their entrance, on account of the narrowness of the 
glen in front, and the immense height of the rocks above, which rise 
several hundred feet. The extension of the choir seems to indicate a 
later date than the earliest basilicas, and might be a reason for deciding 
in favor of the first half of the fifth century. The limits seem to be 
350 and 450. There appear to be no edifices of similar character with 
which a helpful comparison might be instituted ; and this fact, while 
enhancing the value of the monument for the study of early Christian 
architecture, helps to involve its exact age in some obscurity. 

Measurements of Church. 





Meters. 


Total length, 


21.20 


" width at door, .... 


5.50 


" " at choir, .... 


6.70 


" " at apse, .... 


6.94 


Length of nave proper, .... 


11.75 


" " choir and apse, 


9.45 


Width of central nave between piers, 


2.47 


" " " " " benches, . 


1.90 


" " side-aisles from wall to pier. 


. 1.00-1.16 


" " " from bench to pier, 


0.70-0.87 


Height of level of side-aisles above nave, . 


0.50 


Width of piers, ..... 


0.30-0.34 


Height of benches of nave. 


■ 0.48-0.50 


" " ■ " " side-aisles, . ' . 


0.35-0.37 


" " division between aisles, above benches 


0.12 


Distance between piers of nave. 


1.30-1.42 


" of choir. 


2.40-2.80 


Height of vault of central nave, 


3.00 


" " " " " " at apse, . 


3.85 


" " roof of side-aisles, . . . . 


2.24 


" " curved entablature above base line, 


1.63 



Postscript. — Since writing this paper, I had occasion to read 
Okely's volume on Italian Architecture," and found (p. 22) an unex- 
pected confirmation of my suggestion as to the origin of the curved 

'^^Development of Christian Architecture in Italy, By S. Okely. 8vo, London, 1860. 
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entablature or arch of small curvature. He is the only writer who 
speaks of the churches of Narni in connection with what he terms the 
second stage in the development of Christian architecture; he says ; The 
weight of this wall would have been too great for the entablature supported 
only by columns placed under the joints; arches of small curvatui'e were 
therefore built upon the entablature^ so as to throw the weight of the wall 
directly upon the columns. Now if we take away the entablature, and 
insert blocks of marble between the capitals of the columns and the spring 
of the arches, so as to restore to them their function of supporting the 
fabric, we shall obtain a row of columns upon which rest visibly arches 
of small curvature, the mechanical construction thus becoming of use 
decoratively. This arrangement may be seen in the Duomo, at Narni, 
and has been drawn in fig, 2 of Plate I, We see here, then, the first 
step in architecture as it developed under the guidance of the funda- 
mental principle, " that every artifice of the construction must be dis- 
played,'^ I have two remarks to make in regard to the above. Firsts 
in the drawing of the interior of Narni, Mr. Okely unintentionally 
exaggerates the arched shape : second, it is hardly possible to present 
this curved entablature or low arcade as a transitional form from the 
straight entablature to the arch. The regular arch was used in the 
basilicas of the fourth century long before the probable date of the 
cathedral of Narni. The case is merely sporadic and not a stage in a 
regular development. 

I take occasion to recommend Okely's book as the best in the 
English language on Italian architecture, and as containing elements 
not to be found in any work in other languages. It embodies a sys- 
tem very interesting to study, and a useful classification of monuments 
many of which are not even mentioned in Mothes^ recent, ponderous 
and ill-digested work. Die Bauhunst des Mittelalters in Italien}^ Its 
chief fault is an almost entire absence of exact dates. 

A. L. FrothingH'Am, Jr. 

Princeton College, 

Princeton, N. J. 



^*I have not consulted Tomassetti's great work on the Campagna Romana, which 
may speak of Sutri. 



